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ABSTRACT 

Research has shown that an active mentor can 
facilitate the career develojanent of the neophyte. The hypothesis was 
tested that the failure of women to sponsor others, i.e., to assume a 
mentor role, is the logical outcome of situational pressures exerted 
on all persons who fill, and succeed in, a token role, rather than 
merely how women act when they become successful. Female subjects 
(N«62), who had just graduated as members of the first coeducational 
class at West Point, responded to a 1-hour, unstructured interview. 
Subjects were asked to recall their interactions with incoming 
freshmen women at the beginning of their sophomore year. Results 
showed that the sophomore women failed to offer help to the freshmen 
women. Findings suggest that, separated by only 1 year at the 
Academy, the major difference between these two groups was the 
hard-earned, yet marginal and constantly questioned peer acceptance 
the sophomore women had won from the dominant male group. Findings 
also suggest that the ^'exception that proved the rule'' was the 
all-women athletic teams where freshmen cadets experienced a 
temporary reprieve from tokenism and competition with mates, and 
women reported helping other women. The results support the 
hypothesis that the failure of token women just one step ahead of the 
newcomer to act as mentors is the result of situational constraints 
inherent in the role of the double-deviant. (PAS) 
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MEITIDRS: A DEBT DUE FROM PRESENT TO FJTURE GENERATIONS 

--George Peabody (1795^1869) 

Research has sho;%Ti that an active mentor can facilitate the career 
development of the neophyte (Roche, 1979; Young, Mackenzie, & Sherif, 1980). 
A mentor may be son-ieone who is just one step ahead or who is a well- 
established professional. In either case, a mentor is someone at work "who 
took a personal interest in your career and who guided you or sponsored you'* 
(Roche, 1979, p. 15). The purpose of this presentation is to exanune a situation 
v.here i^oir.en failed to sponsor other woiien frori two perspectives: person -centered 
and situation -centered (Riger & Galligan, 1980) . 

The person-centered approach is exenplified by the "queen bee syndrcme" 
(Staines, Tavris, & Jayaratne, 1974) . Ihe successful ferale executive who allegedly 
exhibits this ^syndrome enjoys her special status, quells potential competition, and 
CO opts merbership m the daninant group. This approach assumes that many wonen 
who become successful, regardless of the circunstances of the:r success, naturally 
v;ill exhibit this syndrane. ^ 

In contrast, the situations-centered approach points to the social context, 
not to individuals' shortcoirangs , as the root of this failure of women to sponsor 
others. Iz v:ill be agr-j^a here that the failure to sponsor others the logical 
outcome of situational pressures exerted on all persons who fill, and succeed in, 
a token role. 

Vr.e subjects of this project were the 62 women v;ho graduate'd m 1980 as members 
of the first co-ecucational class from the U.S. Militari^ Acadeny at West Point. 
Ihese women are the successful graduates from the 119 women wh*o entered the Acadeiy 
m 19?-.. Just prior to graduation, most (90%) of these women responded to an 
one.- hour, 'or.strucUirod intervi^v. IncluCcc m this mterviev; was a question asking 
these women to recall their interactions with freshman v;omen who entered the 
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Acadtr.y a's. tho wV\urir.ir.^} jz t:ho rospoiidonts ' sophcwovc year. ; ..::;:plo of 

rotrojjpajtiv:? ir.teia iev.o ivas analyzed, aivi it ij. t:l>A^.> ii:av fs^i: c i\ic'-'.bone 
of this p^pt^r. hVidonco frar. Proj^ ct Ai:hona, :t four year, ]or.cjiti:d:r.al jLudy of 
*:heoe v;a-.en, aJdod support tor the findings voixjrt j'}. h (Vitt^^rj, \'^t<^ 1- Aiciir^, 
::ote 2-I:ou3ton. Note 3), 

By definition (Kantor, 1977; Lews. 1975), Lho wii^an at Wc.U. ^^i^:d a 

token role. ITie proportion of u'onen m the entire Coipj of JaJots (appioxiriaccly 
S'O defined then as a tx)ker; group. The entry of v;cr:;en into the iidlitary acadardes 
had b^jun /arJal-xi by Congre.ss m 197o In spite ef the ix';Soi.ai.V'Lc prcdirtxonj 
uffexed oy inililarv' representatives (Stiehn, 1931) . F^irthennore, the r argmal 
position of woa,en was nvuntamed by Acaca:y policies which establi:;£:hod an adrlo.^ions 
quota of r.o a-ore than ten per cent and wluch v/ere unyielding to change except m 
tPiOse mstar.ces v/here physiological differences bet'.v'een the sexes could be 
substantiated (Vitters, Mote 1) . 

SophiOrrore wanen in the Class of '80 failed to offer their help to the incoming 
freshnen woftien. In their exit mter^/iev/s, all v/aTien described their earlier 
relationship with the new feirale cadets as discant. One senior woran ccnr.ented, 
"In^ry class, overall, v/e were all very wary of even approaching th.e airls. I can 
honestly say when I v/as a yearling (sopharore) , I don't think I even talked to a 
woman underclassrran. That's how I think a lot of the girls were; it was just 
nothiing v;e wanted to bother with." In contrast, male cadets' responses to a 
survey in 1978 indicated that sponsorships arrong rrale cadets were flourishing at 
the Acadariy at this tiir.e (Houston, Note 3) . 

VJhy were women not being sponsored? Since institutional policies in 
fraternization prevoited novice cadets from seeking sponsorial relationships with 
upperclass cadets, we can focus on asking why upperclass women decided not to- 
initiate these relationsliips . 



. ^ Kanter (1977) argued that because of the perceptual contrast of tokens with 
donanantJ, daianants are uncertain about how to deal with these obviously different, 
unkno\>m tokens . Two oonTOn solutions used by dominants are to isolate and 
stereotixe tokens, encapsulating theni into a role based on group differences 
between tokens and dominants. 

A similar process seeris to go on with established tokens wto exhibit uncertainty 
about how to deal with token newcoiaers. Because of the contrast of established 
tokens with the incoming tokens, potential ntentors in the experienced group may, 
like dominants, resolve this uncertainty by avoiding the fledgling. Exit intervie^/s 
corroborate this. For example, one senior woiian said, "I didn't know how to react 
initially to the nev plebes (freshmen) and that was the case with most yearlings 
(sophaiores) . You're scared to talk to them, because you were (recently) just a 
plebe yourself. So, you kind of stay away from them..." 

Separated by only one year at the Acadony, the major difference between these 
two groups became the hard-earned, yet marginal and constantly questioned, peer 
acceptance the initiated war^eri had won from the dominant group. The sophomore 
women wanted to do nothing to jeopardize the delicate peer acceptance they alv/ays 
felt hanging m the balance. "Sure they're womoi too, but it's like when you 
were a yearling, you didn't ^^it to favor the other women or they'd call it frat 
(fraternisation) . You had to be extra careful that you didn't help the waii^ that 
were coming m.' "My class was, I guess, so afraid to give any extra attention 
to the waticn, because we were afraid that we would be harassed too, that we just 
didn't. • Data fram a survey given to the v;omen in the pioneering class upon 
their graduation showed that they never resolved their fears that the>' would be 
unaccepted by cheir peers as cadets. 

The exception that may prove the ride is in the all-women athletic teams 
where cadets experienced a tei^porary reprieve fxan tokenism and canpetition with 
cor.unant:-> . Here did report helping other womer.. As one senior explaineS, 



there as no "big carradcr>-" a'X)ng woman, but on teaTi^ she hel];XA.i. "not a 
wofran...but as a ieani re:oer and as uheir captain." iCnen the situati ;n orceui'ajcd 
cxxDperation and sponsorships, cadet woTien responded, not as c(i:een bcx-s, but as 
renters. 

Itie failure of token \sT3ir^n just ono-step ahead or the newccir.ur to act 2S 
renters has been shov.n tx> be the result of situational c?ns trains.; Hih^rrvHit in 
the role of the double--deviant. The irarginal status of tokens v;ithin a 
coTtcetitive context contributed to lingering doubts about p^er acceptar:cc, a 
reluctance to give up the "specialness" of vis.lbility, a praoccupation v;ith the 
perforrance pressures of tokenism, and role encapsulation into a fepanino role 
chat precludes che masculine role of pov/erful t^m player. I];o analysis presented 
here argues for structural-organizational changes, rather than diancjes directed 
at altering or acconrodating individuals to an existent systari, as the first 
step in adpjLtting hitherto excluded groups to an exclusive organization. 
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